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WE print in another column the full text of “an act to pro- 
vide for stability of construction and security against confla- 
gration, panic, or other accident in theatres hereafter to be 
erected in the city of New York.” This bill, the text of which 
was prepared by a committee of the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, embodies all the most rigor- 
ous and exacting provisions suggested by experience in the con- 
struction and mavagement of theatres, as regards their safety 
from fire and panic. 
the legislature of the State of New York, it is an important 
memorandum of progress, and will go far to redeem archi- 
tects from the imputation of a willingness to sacrifice essentials 
to non-essentials, security to show, science to conventionalities. 
The profession, constrained by the exigencies of practice, has 
been compelled to devote the greater part of its energies and 
inventive powers to the problem of producing the largest re- 
sults from the most inadequate means; this tendency to make 
a show at the expense of the more solid qualities of secu- 
rity has been a characteristic of the times, and architects can 
hardly be blamed, if, in the service of a public so disposed, they 
continue to build stud partitions and furred floors, and gener- 
ally to make the best of the means placed at their disposal. 
Whenever the profession has had an opportunity to express it- 
self with freedom, as in the papers on fire-proof and sanitary 
construction by Wight, Hatfield, Lienau, Clark, Pfeiffer, Derby, 
aud others, and in the debates on these all-important topics at 
every annual convention of the Institute, and at nearly every 
stated meeting of the chapters, it certainly has not been found 
wanting in ingenuity, and in boldness of innovation. ‘The 
bill now before the New York Legislature is the last and not 
the least of these expressions. ~ It is rigorous and unsparing in 
its requirements, and if passed and enforced, as it deserves to be, 
it will not only accomplish the immediate and all-important ob- 
ject proposed, but, indirectly, will compel architecture to modify 
its conventional expressions in many respects, so as to suit the 
new conditions of structure. Thus the uncompromising require- 
ment as to the use of “ wrought-iron doors,” even with the con- 
cession of double-battened wooden doors as an allowable substi- 
tute, suggests some fundamental change in the design of this 


important feature, wherever it occurs at the outlets, not only of 
the passage-ways, but of the boxes in the whole circuit of the | 


auditorium wall; and the substitution of fire-proof material for 
all the inflammable wood-work which constitutes the greater 
part of the embellishment of the modern theatre, is another con- 
dition, which, if rightly used, must ultimately and legitimately 
result in a change, of character in decorative detail. 1t is to be 
remembered that all these requirements, so hostile to the con- 
ventional forms of architecture, have been suggested by the 
very conservators of architectural traditions, and by them will 
be most loyally observed. 


Tue bill by its title refers only to the city of New York, but 
its first section seems more properly to contemplate a much 
wider field of usefulness in its application. It includes provis- 


Whatever may be its fate in the hands of 











ions, not only for the construction, but for the management, of | 


theatres, in order to obtain a greater immunity from danger by 
fire or panic, and the sixty-seventh section provides for daily 
police inspection aud reports, ‘which, with the penalties pre- 


| 


scribed, seem well devised to secure a rigid observance of the 
law in all its details. As regards construction, the leading feat- 
ures are specifications for the building of all partitions in brick ; 
for closing all openings therein with wrought-iron doors ; for the 
complete separation of the stage from the auditorium by a pro- 
scenium wall rising above the roof, with its stage opening 
closed daily by a wire screen; for making roof, ceiling, and 
floors of the auditorium fire-proof; for excluding from the 
building all steam boilers, lodging-rooms, workshops and _store- 
age; for the establishment of a fire-proof shaft over the stage 
with glazed openings for the ready escape of flames and smoke ; 
for the protection of gaslights everywhere with wire screens ; and 
for the establishment of reservoirs with stand-pipes, hose con- 
nections, steam and hand pumps within, and a hydrant outside. 
In respect to security from panic, we have elaborate provis- 
ions regulating the width and disposition of aisles, staircases, 
passages, and openings, and the character and arrangement of 
hand-rails and doors ; also sections requiring the surrounding 
of the auditorium with an area for circulation and escape ; 
the substitution of gradients for steps wherever the differ- 
euce of level is slight; the securing of seats to the floor; a 
separate system of gas service for stage and auditorium; also 
a rigid limitation as to the number of the audience, the accumu- 
lation of rubbish, and the storage of properties; and require- 
ments as to the presence of uniformed firemen at every per- 
formance, and the posting of regulations in conspicuous places. 
The papers on dramatic theatres which are appearing in the 
columns of the American Architect set forth more at large the 
ideal conditions of safety and comfort in such structures, and if 
this New York bill becomes a law it will not be long, perhaps, 
before we shall see these ideal conditions in process of realization 
throughout the country, and the insurance rates for this species of 
property very materially reduced. The next highest risk on 
the books of the underwriters is, we believe, on hotels. These 
should form the next subject for rigid legislative enactments, 
and we commend it to the consideration of the profession. 


Tue Building Acts which now apply to many of our large 
cities have materially changed the relations of architects and 
builders to the public in those localities. Formerly, if the ar- 
chitect enjoyed entire discretion, he was held, in theory at least, 
to complete accountability for his work; now, the departments 
of buildings assume a great part both of his discretion and of his 
responsibility. Every plan must have official approval, and all 
workmanship is under the supervision of inspectors, who are in 
some cases obliged to certify whether the building has been ex- 
ecuted in accordance with the approved plans and specifications. 
It is a question whether, if the State takes upon itself the 
charge of directing construction, it cannot be held to the same 
accountability and suffer the same consequences in case of neg- 
lect of duty which would otherwise be visited upon the archi- 
tects whose functions it assumes; and great as is the benefit 
which such laws confer upon a community in saving them from 
the malpractices of ignorant and incompetent constructors, a gov- 
ernment which undertakes to act as supervising architect for 
its constituents should take pains to do its work thoroughly. 
Neither the efficiency nor the composition of our building de- 
partments is all that it might be. In Chicago the number 
of inspectors has been reduced from ten to four, and these are 
so employed in office work that the supervision of building op- 
erations amounts to nothing. In New York the superintendent 
is authorized to employ eighteen assistants, and these, on the 
whole, are efficient and intelligent, so that the department in 
that city forms an important factor in, building operations. In 
Boston, the number of inspectors is now eight, — about half 
what it should be. Considering the number of buildings, new 


| and old, among which these men are obliged to divide their at- 


tention, it is creditable to them that they make their authority 
felt to the extent that they do; but there is still room for im- 
provement. Officers employed in so grave a duty should com- 
bine high theoretical with practical knowledge. Without theory 
an inspector is helpless outside of his own experience, and can 
neither judge of the merits of nor modes of work new to him, 
nor act with confidence in unforeseen contingencies. The com- 
paratively enlightened and energetic New York department has 
recently employed experts to calculate the strength of the floors 
in existing warehouses and post a statement of the safe load in 
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conspicuous places. Every deputy inspector should be able to | 


make such calculations at sight, and to apply them to trusses 


| 
| 


. } 
and iron-work as well as beams; he should be able to estimate | 


the thrust of an arch or the load on a pier by the processes of 
mathematics, not by guess, and if he sees a building going up 
on a doubtful foundation, instead of saying, as a Boston inspector 
is said to have done, that “if it fell, he should not allow any 
more built so,” he should be able to apply the proper tests at 
once. The best architects in England are glad to receive the 
appointment of district surveyors; there is a large field for hon- 
orable ambition in that direction here. 


Tue novelist, Miss Ramé, known as “ Ouida,” in a letter 
to the London Times, complains that the modern Italians 
are working more havoc in their quiet and undisturbed pos- 
session of their national antiquities than was ever wrought 
therein by any tumultuous incursions of Gauls or Goths. She 
charges them with having lost all sense of the beautiful and 
all reverence for art. We lately had occasion to speak in 
great anxiety of their meddlings with the precious work of 
Philippo Calendario, in the Ducal Palace at Venice. Now 
we learn that in the process of modernizing the capital of 
the world, and making it fit for the residence of the mon- 
arch of Italy, and for the seat of government of one of the 
great powers of Europe, the beautiful Ponte Sisto Fountain 
has been destroyed ; the Farnesina Gardens have been broken 
up by the new embankment of the Tiber, and avenues three 
hundred years old have been wiped out. Monuments of vener- 
able antiquity, landmarks in the history of civilization, are daily 
disappearing before the energy of petty Italian Haussmanns in 
nearly every municipality of Italy. The country is overrun with 
jobbers, it is said, and contracts are sold and resold until no one 
benefits save a few unscrupulous speculators. We fear that this 
picture is but a phase in the inevitable conflict between the mod- 
ern spirit of progress which has arisen in Italy, doubtless to 
the great material advantage of mankind, and the spirit of 
veneration which prefers to dwell on the past, and to cherish its 
monuments at all hazards. Another phase of this conflict is 
the destruction of the Wren churches, the desecration of Lon- 
don Bridge, the levelling of the palace of the Tuileries, and the 
systematic smashing of duplicate bronzes and other objets d'art 
in the new excavations of Pompeii. These columns have borne 
witness from time to time that even in a country where all is 
new, and where there is no antiquity to breed archwological sen- 
sitiveness, such marks of progress, if they do not arouse aston- 
ishment and dismay, are at least not contemplated with sym- 
pathy. But who shall draw the live aright between conservatism 
and progress ? 





A riem of billiard-table manufacturers in Manchester, England, 
have devised and carried out an ingenious scheme, by which, so far 
as their wares are concerned, they will be enabled to correct what 
Mr. Gladstone in his famous speech at Chester on Industrial 
Art termed a national “ deficiency in that quality or habit which 
connects the sense of beauty with the production of works of 
utility.” We commend this experiment to the consideration of 
manufacturers in this country who would disprove the assertion 
made in the same address that few of the industrial productions 
of America have any beauty at all. It is an experiment easily 
tried, one which will inevitably meet with a quick response from 
young architects, and bear a golden fruitage. The firm in ques- 
tion, Messrs. Orme & Son, by the offer of liberal premiums 
for designs of billiard-tables and marking-boards of various 





grades of cost, obtained about two hundred drawings in response. | 
Prizes of corresponding grades were awarded by a committee | 
composed of an artist of the local school of art, a Fellow | 


of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and a well- 
known cabinet-maker; anda public exhibition of all the com- 
petitive designs was opened, with the understanding that if orders 
were received on any of the unsuccessful designs during the ex- 
hibition a commission of two and one half per cent would be 
paid, and if the drawings were allowed to remain permanently 
the manufacturers agreed to pay a similar commission on all 
tables made from them. Thus, at an expense of $500, this firm 


has added to the attractions of its warerooms a gallery of draw- | 


ings, which, in enlarging its resources of design, cannot fail 
to bring a handsome return in reputation and pecuniary profits. 
Any firm of cabinet-makers or any manufacturer in any depart- 
ment of industrial art who is willing to expend a few hundred 


dollars in this manner will be rewarded by a collection of de- 
signs, among which a good proportion, we venture to say, will 
be far in advance of what is now generally accepted as good in 
the markets of the country. It seems to us an eminently intel- 
ligent and business-like transaction. ‘There are plenty of young 
architects, fertile in design, otherwise inaccessible to manufact- 
urers, Who would respond to such an appeal with profitable en- 
thusiasm. 


3y the terms of articles 1792 and 2270 in the Code Civil of 
France, the architect and contractor of any building are held 
personally responsible for any vices of construction which may 
be developed in the course of ten years from the date of its com- 
pletion. We had occasion last week to consider the manner in 
which this strict but wholesome accountability of the architect 
was observed in a case where he allowed a precipitate client to 
fill in around floor beams with plaster before they were thor- 
oughly dry, a proceeding which occasioned dry-rot and necessi- 
tated costly repairs. A correspondent of the Builder pre- 
sents a later case covering the question as to the duration 
of time within which action may be taken against an archi- 
tect for imperfect work. M. Parent was employed by the 
Comtesse de Béarn, in 1862, in the execution of various 
works about her chiteau at Clévres. These works were com- 
pleted in 1863, but in the course of the year 1873 grave 
defects manifested themselves, and in 1875, twelve years after 
the architect may be supposed to have dismissed the matter 
from his mind, he was arraigned as responsible for these de- 
fects. After argument, the Court of Appeals decided that the 
articles above alluded to referred only to the duration of the 
guarantee, but that proceedings could be held against the of- 


| fender at any time within thirty years from the date of the dis- 


covery of the defect, if said discovery took place within ten years 
after the completion of the works, This decision has appar- 
ently established a new precedent, for according to previous 
decisions in the Cour de Paris, no action could be commenced 
after the expiration of the ten years. With such responsibili- 
ties itis not surprising that the amount of work done during the 
times even of the greatest French architects is so astonishingly 
small when compared with that accomplished by their brethren 
on the other side of the Channel. It would seem that the 
amount of personal supervision required to insure the architect 
or builder from ultimate pecuniary disaster would necessarily 
prevent any such extension of practice as is common in Eng- 
land and America, where cases are by no means rare in which 
the architect has never seen his work at all, and can never know 
what scamping has been covered up by specious finish. If 
practitioners among us were held to such rigid responsibilities 
as we have described, there are few who would not be haunted 
by the ghosts of old errors and oversights; few, we fear, who 
would not be compelled in their new work to exercise far greater 
care both in the designing and in the execution of it. 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC THEATRES. VIL 


THe grand division of the stage, with its various subdivisions, is the 
distinguishing feature of a theatre. Without it there would be only 
a hall of somewhat exceptional but very useful form. The stage adds 
the main attraction and the chief element of danger. It is a great 
workshop, in which many trades are daily carried on to produce the 
mimic scene and all the accessories of a modern play. The larger 
part of the material used is of a temporary and changeable character, 
and has to be quickly shifted from place to place and to be frequently 
altered, remodelled, and repaired, the combinations varying more or 
less with every new drama. It is for these reasons that metal has to 
be so sparingly used, on account of its weight and the time and ex- 
pense required to modify it in any way. And this also has prevented 
the successful use of steam or other like mechanical power to re- 
place manual labor for the shifting of scenes, etc. 

The main divisions of the stage proper are the floor, the sides of 
which are permanent, but the central part, in width and for a greater 
or less depth back of the curtain, is usually so framed as to be partial- 
ly or entirely removable for the purpose of raising or lowering actors, 
scenery, or properties, during a performance. This floor, which is 
usually of 12” inch hard pine, should slope towards the fuot-lights 
with a pitch of about ~ of an inch to a foot. The English pitch is 
about one in twenty-four, which is a little too steep. This inclination 
is given to help the perspective effects of the scenery, to assist the 
ballet dancer, to give the audience a better view of the actor and his 
business, and for other minor reasons. Occasionally stage floors 
have been made level; of course, the manipulation of scenery is much 
facilitated by a level floor, especially in case of box scenes, as any 
piece may be set at any part of the stage without regard to height ; 
but the general effect of the scene is impaired, and for perfect stage 
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setting the loss by this arrangement seems to overbalance the gain. 
On very small stages it may work well. Under the stage is the trap 
room, or mezzanine floor, which is generally from 6} to 7 feet below 
the under side of the timbers of the main floor at the front, and is 
level. This floor is also removable where there is a sub-cellar under. 
The sub-cellar has depth enough to sink the whole of a scene below 
the stage floor, say from eighteen to twenty-five feet. Some of the 
smaller theatres, and very successful ones, have merely the trap- 
room ; and now and then one intended for comedy purposes chiefly 
has not even that, but only a plain room, in which the scene is set 
with the aid of very simple machinery. Ghosts are going out of 
fashion ; even Hamlet’s father shuffles or stalks on and off at the 
wings instead of popping up like a“ Jack in a box,” or coming in 
through a fixed door in the proscenium, as of old. 

There is a decided tendency, especially in the larger cities, to 
classify theatres — it being found from experience that a different 
stage, and even a different hall, is required for the lighter pieces, 
from what is needed for spectacular effects ; and it is also-found that 
plays of the latter class can be worked with less of the cumbersome 
and permanent machinery, than was formerly considered essential. 

Above the stage there are, on each side, one and sometimes two 
fly floors, or galleries, above the height of the wings, or side scenes, 
at a proper height, for working all the borders, drops, curtains, ete. 
These galleries vary in width, height above stage, and distance back 
from the sides of curtain opening, according to the relation of the di- 
mensions of the different parts ; all such measurements have to be 
determined to suit each particular case. If one were to settle the 
exact figures for a model arrangement of stage, the chances would be 
against his ever finding a case in which they could be employed with- 
out modification. . 

The flies are often connected across the back of the stage by the 
yaint bridge, usually made statitonary, but sometimes to hoist and 
on at the pleasure of the painter. It is better made stationary 
when practicable, the two vertical frames on which the scene is 
painted being adjustable at any height, in order to give the scenic 
artist a firm floor to work on. ‘The luxury of a large paint-room, 
from which a full general view of a scene can be had and in which 
the artist can work in comfort and seclusion and with a good light, 
is seldom permitted in the smaller theatres. Most scenes are painted 
from a bridge, not over eight feet wide, by top light or gas-light, and 
are often not fairly seen in their entireness until displayed for the 
performance. In some cases, on account of lack of height, the larger 
cloths have to be painted in two sections, the finished part being 
folded to give room to work on the rest. Scene painting is an art 
requiring special and technical education. The ordinary artist would 
be entirely unsuccessful at it. It is done in distemper, that is, with 
water-colors mixed with size, on burlap, or linen canvas, the canvas 
being previously sized. The perspective effects are peculiar, the 
colors change very much in drying, and the effects of gas-light, col- 
ored and calcium lights, and other stage effects, have to be very 
thoroughly understood. To be a really suecessful scenic artist re- 
quires exceptional talent. 

Crossing the whole centre of the stage above, usually at a height 
of forty feet or more, is the tie floor, or gridiron. This is of light 
joists, covered with slats about three or four inches apart and the 
same width. It is generally suspended by iron rods from the roof 
trusses and carries the drums and blocks for raising or lowering the 
curtains, drops, borders, ete., the lines for the purpose being manipu- 
lated by windlasses or otherwise in the flies. 

It would be impossible within the limits of these articles to fully 
consider the subjects of stage machinery and scenery. It is enough 
to say, that while improvements are being constantly introduced by 
the many ingenious mechanics connected with our theatres, the tend- 
ency in small houses is towards simplification. Plays are written or 
rewritten to promote this change. Where a few years ago three 
pieces would be given in one evening, one of them at least with 
many changes of scene worked with the old-fashioned flats and wings, 
now a single comedy suffices, each act being one elaborate scene, real- 
istic in the extreme, and prepared for the express purpose. The 
old hinged pattern of grooves was superseded by the “ panorama,”’ 
and these seem in a fair way to give place to drops and box scenes. 
The device of flats in two parts, the only too visible central vertical 
joint being emphasized by the dirty marks of scene-shifters’ hands, 
is changed for the better to a single canvas on which the artist can 
paint a full landscape ; and which, if the stage be high enough, can 
be hoisted flat, without injury from folding or rolling. 

The prompter’s position is usually on the right, facing the audience, 
but sometimes may be on the left. Under his immediate control, by 
means of speaking-tuber, bells, gas table, etc., should be all the work- 
ing parts of the house. Near this position should be a room for the 
manager, convenient to both stage and hall and to a proscenium box, 
if there is such, and at the same time secluded from the reach of the 
bores by whom the busy occupant is sure to be besieged. A room 
for the smaller properties, in immediate use in the piece, should also 
be provided near this point. The accumulated stock of properties 
and the shop for making them should be outside the brick walls of 
stage, as should be the carpenter’s shop and wardrobealso. By prop- 
erties is meant everything movable on the stage, scenery excepted, 
from a pen to a wheelbarrow, — furniture being of course included. 

On the ceiling, or under side of the roof, of the stage should be 


placed the net-work of perforated pipes known as a “ factory sprink- | 





ler.” The stop-cock of the main that supplies this system should be 
convenient to the prompter’s position and conspicuously located, and 
to avoid accidents and damage from water should be enclosed in a 
wooden box with glass door always kept locked, and the use of the 
apparatus plainly printed upon it. It should be distinetly under- 
stood that a fire of sufficient magnitude to call for the use of the 
water should justify the destruction of the box. Fire on a stage al- 
ways flashes to the roof, and when up among the borders, ete., is 
diflicult to extinguish, or even to reach with the stream from an or- 
dinary hose, which becomes divided into fine spray by the interven- 
ing cordage, battens, and canvas. Noman in his senses would be fool- 
hardy enough to climb to the top of a stage after a fire were once 
well started. ‘The factory sprinkler is always ready at the point of 
greatest danger. In addition to this, and for ordinary use, there 
should be stand-pipes with water on and hose attached at every cor- 
ner and at each level, besides the provision of ordinary chemical ex- 
tinguishers, buckets of water, wet blankets, and axes. Of course, 
trained hands to use such implements constantly ready, and regular 
official inspections to make sure that they are kept up to the proper 
standard at all times, are absolutely essential to the safety of the 
public. The men detailed for this work should have no other duties 
to perform that could interfere with their work as firemen. 

Over the stage there should be a large ventilator, the valves of 
which could be promptly opened to carry off the smoke, and this may 
also be utilized as a sky-light for lighting the stage. The frame- 
work should be of wood and as light as consistent with use, so that 
the heat of a sudden fire would break the glass and the flame con- 
sume the bars rapidly, to give the earliest free draught to the fire in 
order to draw it away from the curtain opening. 

Separated from the stage by brick or other fire-proof walls should 
be the green-room, which must be as near as practicable to the 
prompter’s position and on the stage level ; two star dressing-rooms 
on the same level ; rooms for the supers and ballet above and below; 
and the regular dressing-rooms for the company. <A small room or 
studio should be provided for the scene-painter near the paint 
bridge. A retiring-room for the band should be located so that the 
tuning of instruments may not disturb the audience. Dressing-rooms 
for men and women should be kept apart, and if practicable be 
reached by different stairways. The stairways and all connecting 
passages should be cut off from any possible interruption from smoke 
or fire from the stage, and if practicable all dressing-rooms should 
have outside windows for light and air. Ample lavatory accommoda- 
tions should of course be provided. The actors’ quarters, in a large 
majority of theatres, mean and wretched to an extent little realized, 
constitute a serious obstacle to any efforts for the elevation of the 
player or his calling. 

The ordinary gas meters as well as the gas supply for calcium 
lights should be outside the main walls of the building if practi- 
cable, as should be also the steam-heating apparatus; or if this is not 
possible they should be in fire-proof rooms by themselves. 

It will be well if most of the surplus storage of material could be 
arranged for outside the walls, but for the necessary accumulation in 
constant use rooms should be provided enclosed by fire-resisting par- 
titions and doors. 

The heating and ventilation of theatres, although most important, 
does not differ materially from that of other public buildings, except 
that the power of the heat of the gas may be employed advanta- 
geously in various ways, or may be permitted to overheat and vitiate 
the air, as is too commonly done. So considerable is this heat, that 
the steam may be shut off in ordinary winter weather, soon after the 
doors are opened. ‘The stage dressing-rooms require the usual and 
ordinary provision. The only real difficulty in regulating the warm- 
ing and ventilation of the whole building lies in the change of condi- 
tions produced by raising and lowering the curtain. j 

After all, in the larger number of cases of public buildings that 
have a bad reputation for lack of ventilation, it will be found on in- 
vestigation to result from bad management. Many very good devices 
have been rendered useless by neglect and mistaken economy. When 
the public demand sweet air as an essential part of all entertain- 
ments, they will get it, — and not till then. d: Ay 5, 

AN ACT 
TO PROVIDE FOR STABILITY OF CONSTRUCTION AND SECURITY AGAINST 

CONFLAGRATION, PANIC, OR OTHER ACCIDENT IN THEATRES HERE+ 

AFTER TO BE ERECTED IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK.! 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly 
do enact as follows: 


§ 1. Every theatre or opera-house or building intended to be used for 
theatrical or operatic purposes hereafter erected (in the State of New York), 
or which shall be altered to be used for such purposes, shall be built in 
compliance with the following regulations relating to its structure: And 
no building hereafter erected in this State for the aforesaid purposes shall 
be opened to the public until the same has been inspected and approved as 
conforming with the requirements of this act by the superintendent of 
buildings, or a person deputed for that purpose by the mayor of any city 
where there is no such official, and a ‘certificate in writing of such inspec- 
tion approved and signed by him is filed in the office of the superintendent 
of police for the said city; and in case any such building is opened or at- 

1 This bill, prepared by Messrs. Hunt, Dudley, and LeBrun, a committee of the N. Y. 


Chapter, A. I. A., is still before the State Legislature, although it was committed to the 
committee of the whole in February, 1577. 
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tempted to be opened before such certificate is filed as aforesaid, the said 
superintendent of police or other police authority of the city shall have 
power, and it shall be his duty, to forthwith close the same and prevent its 
opening till such certificate be filed. 

§ 2. All the rules and regulations contained in this act, which relate to 
the management or use of any such theatre or opera-house after its con- 
struction, shall be faithfully.applied and obeyed by all persons owning, 
leasing, or having the control of such premises, and all the powers now con- 
ferred by law on the superintendent of buildings shall extend to the en- 
forcement of this provision. 

§ 3. Every theatre, opera-house, or building hereafter erected, and in- 
tended to be used for theatrical or operatic purposes, shall have at least one 
front on the highway or public street, and in such front there shall be suit- 
able means of entrance and exit for the audience, 

§ 4. An open space or area shall be reserved for the evaciation of the 
theatre, and for service in case of fire or accident, on all sides of that por- 
tion of the building containing the auditorium and the stage not bordering 
on the public highway, or not contiguous to any stairway or rooms pro- 
vided for the use of the audience. The said open space or area shall not 
be less than ten feet wide fur theatres accommodating not more than one 
thousand persons, and it shall have one or more outlets on the highway 
toward the auditorium, which in the aggregate shall not be less than twenty 
feet in width: Similar independent outlets shall, in addition, be provided 
toward the stage. For other theatres, the width of the above mentioned 
open space and outlets shall be determined by the superintendent of build- 
ings, or person deputed as aforesaid, according to the number of persons to 
be accommodated, taking into consideration also the height of the building. 

§ 5. Each of the above-menticned outlets shall be provided with a gate 
or gates opening outward, the full width of the outlet, which shall be set 
back from the line of the street, so that when opened they may not project 
beyond the street line. During any performance, said gates shall be kept 
opened by strong locks ; at other times these gates may be closed and fast- 
ened by movable bolts or hooks. The above-mentioned open space and 
the outlets shall be kept free from any obstructions whatever. 

§ 6. No superstructure shall be allowed over the above-mentioned outlets 
on the highway unless the same be built of fire-proof materials throughout. 
§ 7. Gradients or inclined planes, the inclination not to exceed one in 
ten, shall be employed. When possible, to overcome any difference of level 
existing between said open space or area and the adjoining highway, any 
steps that may be absolutely required to overcome said difference of level 
must be located at the outlet on the highway. 

§ 8. No portion of any building hereafter erected, used or intended to be 
used for theatrical purposes, shall be occupied or used as a hotel, boarding 
or lodging house, or any factory, workshop, or manufactory, or for storage 
purposes, except as hereafter especially provided for. Said restriction re- 
lates not only to that portion of the building which contains the audito- 
rium and the stage, but applies also to the entire structure in conjunction 
therewith. 

§ 9. No workshops or storage room shall be allowed either above or 
below the auditorium or the stage. 

§ 10. No workshops for carpentering, scenery making, scene painting, and 
decorating shall be allowed in any theatre, neither shall any theatre contain 
any depots or storage room fur scenery or decorations not actually in use ; 
any requirements fur the said workshops or storage room must be provided 
for in a building distinct and apart from the theatre. 

§ 11. Property rooms for the storage of furniture and other accessions, 
not including painted scenery and decorations, may be provided for on the 
premises, in which case the same must be separate from the theatre by a 
brick wall, and must be built of fire-proof materials. 

§ 12. No store or room contained in the building can be let or used for 
carrying on any business dealing in hazarduus or extra hazardous mate- 
rials. No lodging accommodation, except for the janitor and the ticket 
seller, shall be allowed in any part of the building communicating with the 
auditorium. 

§ 13. The exterior walls of all theatres shall be built of stone or brick, 
and any facade or front constructed of iron shall be backed with brick of 
such thickness as to make the walls, independent of the facing, conform as 
to thickness with the requirements of the building law. 

§ 14. Interior walls of masonry, hereafter described, shill separate the 
auditorium from the stage, from the entrance vestibule, and any room or 
rooms over the same; also from any lobbies, corridors, refreshment or 
other rooms. Similar walls shall enclose all stairs and lanc ngs communi- 
cating with any entrance or exit; and shall also separate any actors’ dress- 
ing-rooms from the stage. 

§ 15. A fire-wall, to be built of stone or brick, shall separate the audito- 
rium from the stage ; and the same shall extend at least four feet above the 
roof, and shall be coped with stone or terra-cotta. 

§ 16. Above the segment or flat arch spanning the stage opening, there 
shall be constructed a relieving arch. The intervening space between these 
arches may be filled in with hollow bricks, or other approved material, to 
diminish the load on the flat arch. 

$17. The stage opening shall be provided with a metallic screen or 
curtain, consisting of a frame-work of wrought-iron, to which shall be 
firmly attached a netting of iron or copper wire, the wire to be not less 
than one eighth of one inch in thickness, and the meshes to be not over one 
inch. Said screen to be provided with a proper hoisting apparatus, made 
of incombustible material, also with a system of counter weights, made of 
incombustible material, and to have wrought-iron guides at the sides ; 
when lowered it must rest directly upon the wall below and close all com- 
munication between the stage and the auditorium, excepting through one 
doorway in the middle, which shall be provided with a door of the same 
construction as the screen. The above-mentioned screen shall be lowered 
at the close of every performance, and shall so remain until the following 
performance or rehearsal. 

§ 18. In addition to the stage opening, the fire-wall between the audito- 
rium and the stage shall have doorways on both sides of the said opening 
at the level of every floor or gallery in that portion of the building which 
contains the auditorium, and all of said doorways shall be provided with 
wrought-iron doors on each side of the wall, which can be opened from 
either face atall times. Direct access to these doors shall be provided on 
both sides, and the same shall always be kept free from any incumbrance. 
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Wrought-iron ladders, securely fixed to the wall on the stage side, shall be 
provided to overcome any difference of level existing between the floor or 
galleries on the stage side of the fire-wall and those on the side of the au- 
ditorium. 

§ 19. All walls separating the auditorium from any vestibule, refresh- 
ment or other rooms, also those enclosing the stair-cases, shall be built of 
brick or stone, and all doorways in said walls shall be provided with 
wrought-iron doors. 

§ 20. All walls, floors, and partitions in that portion of the building 
which contains the auditorium, the entrance vestibule, or any room or pas- 
sage devoted to the use of the audience, shall be constructed of fire-proof 
material. 

§ 21. The wall separating the actors’ dressing-rooms from the stage shall 
be built of brick, and the dressing-rooms themselves, together with any pas- 
sage or corridor Jeading from the same to the stage, shall be constructed of 
brick or other fire-proof material, and all doorways in any of the said 
walls shall be provided with self-closing wrought-iron doors. 

§ 22. Any wrought-iron doors called for in this act may be cased with 
wood, or double battened doors, as hereafter described, may be substituted 
for said wrought-iron doors, said double battened doors to be made of plank 
four inches in width and one inch in thickness, laid diagonally and fast- 
ened by wrought-iron nails clinched; hinges of wrought-iron ‘to be fast- 
ened with wrought-iron rivets, and to be set in flush with wood-work of 
door ; the eyes of hinges to be securely bolted, and the entire surface of 
the door to be perfectly smooth. 

§ 23. No combustible material shall be used in the construction of the 
roof, and the trusses supporting the same shall be of iron, Large glazed 
openings shall be introduced in the roof over the stage, together with a 
large ventilating shaft constructed of iron, or other fire-proof material, 
which shall be closed at the bottom with glazed sashes made of combustible 
material, 

§ 24. The ceiling of the auditorium, also all decorations and fixtures 
above or on the sides of the stage opening, shall be wholly made of fire- 
proof material. 

§ 25. All stage scenery and decorations made of combustible material, 
and all wood-work on or about the stage, shall be saturated with some in- 
combustible material, or otherwise rendered safe against fire to the satis- 
faction of the New York city tire department. 

§ 26. All seats in the auditorium, excepting those contained in the boxes, 
shall be firmly secured to the floor, and no seat in the auditorium shall 
have more than six seats intervening between it and an aisle. 

§ 27. All aisles in the auditorium shall have at least a width of twenty- 
two inches for every one hundred persons, or parts thereof, to be provided 
for; and no aisle shall be less than three feet six inches wide at its nar- 
rowest part, and, when possible, the same shall be increased in width, to- 
wards the exit, at least one inch for every five running feet, or part thereof, 

§ 28. Every doorway of communication between aisles in the audito- 
rium and any lobby, corridor, or passage shall have a clear opening of not 
less than the full width of the aisle leading to such doorway, and every 
doorway of communication between the auditorium and any lobby, corri- 
dor, or passage shall be provided with a wrought-iron door. 

§ 29. The aggregate capacity of the lobbics, corridors, passages, and 
rooms for the use of the audience must, on each floor or gallery, be suffi- 
cient to contain the entire number to be accommodated on said floor or gale 
lery, in the following ratio, viz.: Two hundred and fifty superticial feet of 
floor room to be allowed for every one hundred persons. 

§ 30. Gradients or inclined planes, as herebefore described, shall be em- 
ployed insteal of steps, where possible, to overcome slight differences of 
level in or between aisles and passages. 

§ 31. All inclosed passages, corridors, and staircases shall have on both 
sides a strong hand-rail, firmly secured to the wall, about three inches dis- 
tant therefrom and about three feet above the floor or stairs. 

§ 32. No passage leading to any stairway communicating with any en- 
trance or exit shall be less than four fect in width in any part thereof. 

§ 33. Every theatre accommodating three hundred persons shall have two 
exits at least; when accommodating five hundred persons, at least three 
exits shall be provided, and no doorway of exit or entrance for the use of 
the public shall be less than five feet in width, and for every additional one 
hundred persons or portion thereof to be accommodated in excess of five 
hundred, twenty inches additional width must be allowed ; all doors of exit 
or entrance shall open outward and no such door shall be closed and locked 
during any representation or when the building is open to the public. 

§ 34. Distinct and separate places of exit and entrance shall be provided 
for each gallery above the first. A common place of exit and entrance 
may serve for the main floor of the auditorium and the first gallery, pro- 
vided its capacity be equal to the aggregate capacity of the outlets from the 
main floor and the said gallery. 

35. All stairs shall be constructed of fire-proof material throughout. 
36. Stairways serving for the exit of fifty people must, if straight, be 
at least four feet wide, and if curved or winding, five feet wide, and for 
every additional fifty people to be accommodated six inches must be added 
to their width. 

§ 37. In no case shall the risers of any stairs exceed seven inches in 
height, nor shall the treads be less than eleven inches wide in straight 
stairs. In circular or winding stairs the width of the tread at the nar- 
rowest end shall not be less than seven inches. 

§ 38. At least two independent staircases, with direct exterior outlets, 
shall be provided for each gallery in the auditorium, and the same shall be 
located on opposite sides of swid gallery. 

§ 39. At least two independent staircases, with direct exterior outlets, 
shall also be provided for the service of the stage, and shall be located on 
the opposite sides of the same. 

§ 40. All stairways leading to the upper galleries of the auditorium shall 
be inclosed between walls of masonry on both sides. 

§ 41. Stairs leading to the first or lower gallery may be left open on one 
side, in which case they must be constructed as hereafter provided for in 
similar stairs leading from the entrance hall to the main floor of the au- 
ditorium, but in no case shall stairs leading to any gallery be left open on 
both sides. 

§ 42. Stairs leading from the entrance hall or vestibule to the main floor 
of the auditorium may be left open on one or both sides, provided the 
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same be supported throughout on masonry or iron, and provided also that 
the end or ends of all steps, not built in or against a wall, have a strong 
balustrade firmly secured to said masonry or iron. 

§ 43. When straight stairs return directly on themselves, a landing of the 
full width of both flights, without any steps, must be provided. 

§ 44. Stairs turning at an angle must have a proper landing at said 
turn, introduced without winders, 

§ 45. Ig stairs when two side flights conect with one main flight, no 
winders shall be introduced, and the width of the main flight shall at least 
be equal to the aggregate width of the side flights. 

§ 46. Circular or winding stairs shall have proper landings introduced at 
convenient distances, 

§ 47. All stairs over eight feet wide shall have, in addition to the above- 
mentioned hand-rails, a substantial railing, securely fixed in the middle of 
said stairs ; an additional railing shall be introduced for each additional 
tive feet in width of said stairs. 

§ 48. Provision shall be made for the thorough ventilation of the audito- 
rium, corridors, lobbies, refreshment and all other rooms intended for the 
use or accommodation of the audience. 

§ 49. No stoves or open fires shall be allowed in any part of any theatre, 
except in the foyer or saloon and in the refreshment room. Nor shall any 
coils of pipe for heating purposes be permitted in the auditorium, or in any 
passage or corridor, unless the same be so introduced as to form no ob- 
struction to the free circulation of the public. 

§ 50. Any steam boiler which may be required for heating or other pur- 
poses shall be located outside of the building, and the space allotted to the 
same shall be enclosed by walls of masonry on all sides, and the ceiling 
shall be constructed of fire-proof material; doorways in said walls to have 
wrought-iron doors. 

§ 51. Every theatre shall be provided with one or more steam pumps, 
with all the necessary appliances and of sufficient power to throw water on 
any part of the building. ‘The capacity of said pump and appliances to be 
ditermined upon by the New York city fire department, whose approval 
also of any system to be employed must first be obtained in all cases. 
The said pump or pumps shall be located either in the cellar or on the 
ground floor in a suitable room which shall be separated from the theatre 
by brick walls; all doorways in said walls to have wrought-iron doors, 

§ 52. Proper and suflicient reservoir or reservoirs, to be supplied with 
water from the street mains, shall be provided for the supply of the above- 
mentioned pump or pumps. There shall also be located, in or against the 
upper portion of the fire-wall between the stage and the auditorium, a res- 
ervoir which shall furnish an immediate supply of water to the stand-pipes 
and sprinklers hereafter described ; and all of the above-mentioned reservoirs 
shall be kept constantly full. 

*§ 53. Stand-pipes in connection with said pumping apparatus shall be 
provided with hose attachments on every floor and gallery as follows, viz. : 
One on each side of the auditorium ; also one on cach sige of the stage, 
and at least one in the properiy room, if the same be contiguous to the 
theatre. Said stand-pipes shall be kept constantly filled with water and 
shall connect with a thorough system of perforated pipes or sprinklers to 
be provided both on the stage and in the auditorium. 

§ 54. A proper and suflicient amount of hose shall be kept always at- 
tached to each hose attachment. 

§ 55e There shall also be kept in readiness, for immediate use on the 
stage, buckets of water, hand pumps, or other portable fire-extinguishing 
apparatus. 

§ 56. Outside of every theatre, street hydrants shall be located for the 

use of the fire engines, the number and location of the same to be deter- 
mined by the New York city fire department. 
§ 57. A sufficient number of competent firemen, authorized by the New 
York city tire department of the locality, shall always be in attendance 
in uniform during any theatrical representation or whenever the building 
is open to the pubiic, the number in each case to be determined by the said 
fire department 

§ 58. Every portion of the building devoted to the uses or accommoda- 
tion of the public, also all outlets leading to the highway, shall be well and 
properly lighted during every performance, and _the same shall remain 
lighted until the entire audience has left the premises. 

§ 59. Gas mains supplying any theatre shall have independent connec- 
tions for the auditorium and the stage, and provision shall be made for 
shutting off the gas from the building on the outside. 

§ 60. Where interior gas lights are not hghted by electricity, other suit- 
able appliances, to be approved of by the superintendent of buiidings or 
other official deputed as aforesaid, must be provided. 

§ 61. Oil lamps or candles shall be kept lighted during every perform- 
ance whenever the superintendent of buildings may direet, as a precaution 
against any panic in case of the gas being accidentally extinguished. 

§ 62. All suspended or bracket lights surrounded by glass, in the audito- 
rium or in any part of the building devoted to the public, shall be pro- 
vided with a proper wire netting underneath. All lights in passages and 
corridors, and wherever deemed necessary by the superintendent of build- 
ings, shall be protected with proper wire network. The foot-lights, in ad- 
dition to the wire network, shall be protected by a strong wire guard not 
less than two feet distant. All stage lights shall have strong metal wire 
guards or screens, so constructed that any material in contact therewith 
shall be out of reach of the flame. 

§ 63. Every theatre open to the public shall be immediately closed if the 
manager neglects for one day to keep the reservoirs filled with water, the 
pumps in order, and to provide a sufficient and proper force to attend to the 
same. 

§ 64. The number of persons at any one time to be admitted in the au- 
ditorium in excess of the seating accommodation shall be limited by the su- 
perintendent of buildings or other person deputed as aforesaid. 

§ 65. No rubbish shall be allowed to accumulate in any theatre, but the 
same shall be removed daily, about one hour before the audience be ad- 
mitted. 

§ 66. Allemployés of theatres shall be at their respective posts one hour be- 
fore the audience is admitted, actors and members of the orchestra excepted. 

§ 67. The superintendent of buildings, or other deputed as aforesaid 
shall cause every theatre open to the public to be inspected and reported 
upon daily, said reports to be duly entered in writing and signed in a book 








to be especially provided for that purpose in the office of the department o 
buildings or in mayor’s office. 

§ 68. In some conspicuous place on every gallery or floor the regulations 
for the protection of the public against fire or other accident shall be 
posted, together with a diagram or plan of said gallery or floor showing 
distinctly the modes of exit therefrom. 

§ 69. All acts or parts of acts, the provisions of which are inconsistent 
with this act, are hereby repealed. 

§ 70. If the regulations and provisions above described do not, for any 
reason, apply to and cover the entire structure of any building intended to 
be used and erected for the above purposes, any part thereof not subject to 
such provisions and regulations shall be erected and built, or altered, in 
conformity with any law or laws thereof in force relating thereto. 

§ 71. ‘This act shall take effect immediately. 
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A SKETCH FOR THE SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. MESSRS. PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


LATERAL PORCH OF THE CHURCH OF 
FRANCE. 
Turis illustration, which is borrowed from Le Moniteur des Archi- 

tecles, represents the south porch of the church which Pope Urbain 

IV. began to build in 1262 in honor of his native city — Troyes. 

Work on the building was hindered by the monks of the powerful 

abbey of Notre Dame aux Normains. For this and other reasons 

the church was never finished, and was consecrated only in 1389, 

although for more than a hundred years it had been as complete as 

it was when the work of restoration and repair, now going on, was 
begun two or three years ago. The church is held to be one of the 
finest examples of the architecture of the thirteenth century, although 
even the closest examination leaves still a donbt whether it does not 
belong after all to the fourteenth century. The dates, however, are 
incontestible. The plan indicates the general disposition of the 
church. The porch, which was to protect the entrances in the prin- 
cipal facade, was never built, nor was the facade itself after it had 
been carried as high as the tympanum of the doorway. A tile-cov- 
ered lean-to protects that portion of the building from the assaults of 
weather; the side-doors were protected by porches of remarkable 
construction, as can be seen in the illustration, the thrust of the 
vaults being resisted by the three great isolated counterparts, which 
are so detached from the body of the porch as not to mar its effect. 

The disposition and size of the piers in the first bays of the aisles 

indicate that it was the intention of the unknown architect to flank 

his main facade by a tower on either hand, as well as to have a 

larger tower over the intersection of nave and transepts; this, no 

more than those, ever existed, though in place of it a wooden spire 
was built, but was so often injured by lightning that it was finally 

removed in 1761. i 


ST. URBAIN, AT TROYES, 


SKETCH FOR A MILL BUILDING BY MR. M. 

This design is intended to suggest some improvements in the com- 
mon methods of mill building as regards slow-burning construction, 
free egress in case of to vibration, lighting, 
heating, and ventilation. Slow combustion is assured by compliance 
with the ideas advanced by E. A. in this journal, and needs no de- 
scription here. Egress from the upper three floors is provided 
through the two octagonal towers, containing broad stairs centring 
on a brick core which would be provided at each floor with fire ap- 
paratus, the tank-room occupying the upper story of the tower. Sep- 
arate exits are provided for the first story. Vibration, which exists 
more or less in all mill buildings, is here resisted by anchoring double, 
heavy beams into the wall at one end, and at the other into the ven- 
tilating flue, which, presenting an angle to the line of vibration, would 
offer great resistance; in addition, the side piers would be heavily 
buttressed. The staircase towers also stiffen the walls considerably. 
By concentrating strength at a few points the windows can be grouped 
more closely, thus giving much more light than by the old arrange- 
ment of single windows. ‘The building would be warmed and ven- 
tilated somewhat on the principles advocated some time since in this 
paper by the writer of School-House Ventilation. A space would be 
reserved around the basement walls for a heating chamber where 
steam-coils would be introduced from the boiler-room; the pressure 
required would be furnished by blowers. Evaporating pans would 
of course be supplied, and the moisture acquired from the walls 
would not injure the air. ‘The currents of warm or cool air would be 
forced through the flues, placed at regular distances, thus drying the 
walls, preserving the ends of timbers, ‘and issuing at each floor, 
These small, separate currents would cause no strong draught, but 
would insensibly warm and purify the room, and would escape 
through the two middle flues, which would be fitted with automatic 
hatches at each floor. 


PrP. HAPGOOD, BOSTON, 


accident, resistance 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GIRALDA.— THE ALCAZAR. — THE CATHEDRAL 
SEVILLE. 
CHRONOLOGICALLY, the Moorish remains at Seville ought to have 
been described after those of Cordova, and before those of the Al- 
hambra in my last letter; but this most fascinating of Spanish cities 
contains so many interesting monuments of different periods, and is 
so characteristic in itself, that a whole letter devoted to it will be 
none too much. Its chief monument is the immense cathedral, 
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whose crowning glory is the celebrated Giralda tower, built at the 
end of the twelfth century. The latter in solid grandeur has but one 
rival, —the tower of St. Mark at Venice. From the two great mar- 
itime countries of the Middle Ages these huge beacons signal across 
the Mediterranean the same note of power and magnificence. The 
Campanile of St. Mark, though of about the same proportions, has 
slightly the advantage in size, for which, however, the skilful dec- 
oration of the Moorish example more than compensates. The latter 
is forty-five feet square at the base, and up to the height of 185 feet 
is old Moorish work; but from this point rises a sixteenth century 
addition, ninety feet high, whose airy grace crowns not unworthily 
the solid shaft below. This solidity is cleverly accentuated and dec- 
orated by six stories of small but elaborately cusped and decorated 
windows. On each side of this central motive is a lofty compartment 
of mural cusped arcades in brick. These motives, in addition to 
their exquisite design, give scale to the gigantic mass, which thus es- 
capes, with no loss of dignity, the boldness of St. Mark’s. ‘The 
tower takes its name from the weather-cock (girar, to revolve) which 
surmounts it in the form of a bronze statue of Faith, — hardly ap- 
propriate for a weather-cock,.— which, though weighing 2,800 pounds, 
turns with every breeze. The early Moorish tower is supposed to 
have been crowned by four enormous brass balls. The ascent here, 
as at St. Mark’s, is by thirty-five inclined planes, so that a horseman 
ean ride to the top. The inclined plane is a Byzantine characteristic 
found in St. Sophia and Greek churches, where the ascent to the 
gallery set apart for women is by an inclined plane. Another pecu- 
liarity in the Giralda is that, reversing the usual plan, the walls grow 
thicker as they get higher, and finally close in like a conical vault, 
which seems intended to give increased stability. 

Opposite the cathedral, at the corner of which stands the Giralda, 
is the royal palace or Aleazar, and, as its principal hall is of about 
the same date as the Giralda, it is better to examine it at once. The 
only facade of the Alcazar which has any architectural interest is 
reached after traversing several courts, and the visitor to the Paris 
Exhibition will at once recognize it as having supplied the motif of 
the Spanish facade there. It is light, elegant, and of nearly the same 
style as the Alhambra. The dainty little colonnettes of the galleries 
in the second story are of fine marble, and the walls are covered 
with gold and colors, and yet the general effect is not glaring. The 
Due de Montpensier gave $50,000 for the restoration of this facade, 
which, however, has been clumsily and carelessly done. The en- 
trance to the great central court — Patio de las Doncellas— has 
lately been changed and complicated, and now one suddenly stumbles 
into it. Around it fifty-two slender marble columns, chiefly arranged 
in pairs, support the second story of the gallery. This upper story 
is Ionic, and appears absurd and paltry above the elegant arcades 
below, which are beautiful examples of the fourteenth century, and 
rival those of the Alhambra. The doors, which give access to the 
apartments opening from the court, are better preserved than those 


ot the Alhambra, and are beautiful specimens of the inlaid work of | 


the period. The celebrated Hall of the Ambassadors was so restored 
in 1569 that it is no longer a pure example of the best Moorish work, 
but it still retains its superb wooden dome with inlaid patterns, and 
the walls covered with stucco tracery, just as I described in my letter 
from the Alhambra. The aZulejos, or tiles, in the dado are of the 
best period; but a restoration of the sixteenth century added Rococo 
balconies on each side and a frieze of portrait heads, which must be 
very valuable to the historian to reconcile the artist to the mutilation 
of this splendid hall. We must not complain, however, for our gen- 
eration is responsible for a restoration of the color in the wall pat- 
terns. which is still more crude and false in tone than the more recent 
efforts at the Alhambra. It is a relief to pass from this glare of 
paint and gilding into the lovely little Patio de las Mufiecas, whose 
dainty proportions and elaborate lace-work of delicate reliefs make 
it one of the most beautiful Moorish examples. Its present creamy 
whitewash is certainly more agreeable than anything short of the 


most perfect polychrome. It is very small, and the three stories of | 


! 4 ; ‘ > . . 
ealleries surrounding it remind us that our hideous wells for light in 
g 


city buildings have been and may be made a beautiful feature in 
themselves. After this there is a series of handsome halls, all of 
historical interest, unfortunately proved by the restorations intro- 
duced by different Spanish sovereigns who have lived there since 
they expelled the Moorish princes, down to Queen Isabella of our 
day. Unlike the Alhambra, the second story offers an important 
suite of rooms. Among them the most interesting is the tiny six- 


teenth century chapel, only 15 feet by 12. It is covered with cin- | 


que-cento tiles, and is counted the finest specimen of Christian dec- 


oration in Spain. Very fine are also the Arabian tiles in a hall near | 


the garden, now used as a stable! The gardens themselves are laid 
out like those of Italy, with their faults and beauties. Quaint, 


pretty walks, ponds and water-works, tasteless grottoes and poor 


architecture ; but criticism is disarmed by the brilliant sunlight and 
shadow which in this southern land is the leading decorative motif; 
and the works of men, good and bad, are alike but playthings for its 
powerful display. ; - 

A word to those who wish to make studies in the Aleazar. Unlike 
the Alhambra, permission is with difficulty obtained to work here, 
and can only be had on applying to the Intendant of the Palace at 
Madrid, and so the traveller, if coming from the north, will do well 
to apply when at Madrid. 

The Giralda tower stands at the-corner of another of these de- 


lightful Moorish courts filled with orange-trees, of which I wrote in 
my last letter. This court resembles that of Cordova in its walls 
of tapia and lofty horseshoe gateway, but in place of the former 
mosque, and following its walls, rises the immense cathedral built in 
the fifteenth century —the largest of medieval Gothic cathedrals. 
It has several aisles, the two exterior ones blocked up by chapels. The 
central aisle or nave measures fifty-six feet from centre, of piers, 
while the total width is 298 feet, with 415 feet for its length, to which 
must be added a noble Plateresque chapel in the rear. The nave is 
145 feet high, and rises to 171 feet at the Cimborio or transept dome. 
Although the seven lofty walls, crowned with a half Moorish, half 
Renaissance ornament and flat roofs, externally suggest little of Gothic 
influence, except at the unfinished transept gable, the interior is 
no compromise, but frankly and magnificently Gothic. The vast 
majesty of its mighty piers and lofty vaults can only be compared to 
those at Milan; but here in the dim gray light there is a solemn sim- 
plicity wanting in the theatrical effect of the Italian interior. The 
aisles are divided into nine bays, and the transepts do not project 
in plan, but have the height and width of the nave. Here, as in all 
Spanish cathedrals, the choir is placed in the nave in front of the 
transept crossing, which thus separates it from the high altar, usually 
occupying the two corresponding bays behind the transept. As the 
choir is always walled in— and often the altar — the only place in 
which the people can at all assist in the service is in the transepts 
and the crossing, and so to keep open the communication between 
choir and altar there is a small passage railed off between them, 
| an amazingly ugly device which betrays the incongruity of the whole 
arrangement. The unfortunate effect of thus blocking up the nave 
is familiar to us generally by the discussion in England in regard 
to the rood-screens, many of which have been removed from the 
cathedrals; but in Spain the result is worse, as the choir occupies a 
more central position in the nave. As in most of the Spanish cathe- 
drals, the screens of sculptured stone and wrought-iron, the shrines 
and chapels, sacristies and dependencies form a wonderful museum of 
art, of which I have not the space to give even a résumé. Certain 
things, however, as typic of Spanish art, | must mention, such as the 
magnificent gilt reja or wi -aght-iron railing which rails off the choir 
from the transept crossing, and the one opposite enclosing the high 
altar. They are formed of lofty iron bars, simply tied together, but 
| crowned by a large gilt design of figures ; these are spirited, and 
| often ingeniously arranged to present with the same outline different 
| figures and subjects on opposite sides. They date from the first of 
| the sixteenth century. In general, I may add that no country seems 
| to me so rich in wrought-iron work as Spain, to which may be added 
| the interest of seeing the things in place, instead of collected in mu- 
| seums. The vast retable behind the high altar is a grand specimen 
| of elaborate Gothic carving, with forty-four panels of figure-subjects, 
| nearly life-size. Typical are also the great organ screens, which 
| reach nearly to the roof on each side of the choir. They date from 
| 

| 

| 


the end of the eighteenth century, in the Rococo or Churrigueresque 
(from the chief architect of that period) style, and like many works 
of that age of debased design, apart from their details, produce a 
| fine effect by their fine proportions and sumptuous wealth of orna- 
| ment. A striking characteristic of Spanish organs lies in placing a 
certain number of the pipes projecting horizontally, and the monot- 
ony of the perpendicular rows is varied with this bold fringe of 
trumpets. ‘The effect in their sombre churches is startling, and, in a 
modified form, might help our own hackneyed designs, 

I have hinted at the solemn gray light which pervades the vast 
building; the windows are so high that it is rare to see strong shafts 
of light anywhere ; while there are fewer absolutely dark parts than 
in many other Spanish churches, this diffused twilight gives the sol- 
emn tranquillity which characterizes this cathedral, and which the 
Spaniards called ** Grandezo,” or solemn, just as they characterize 
that of Leon, the Elegant, while strength is peculiar to Santiago, and 
wealth to Toledo. There are ninety-three windows filled with glass, 
painted, I think, which is effective if not of extraordinary merit; the 
| best was done by Flemings in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Generally speaking, the colored glass in Spain is strong and effect- 
ive, rather than pure or beautiful; yet in their peculiarly dark in- 
teriors the result is nearly always fine, and wins more admiration 
than finer glass often receives in other countries. 

The many pictures, bas-reliefs, statues, ete., worthy of interest, in 
the side chapels, I must pass over, only remarking that the celebrated 
San Antonio of Murillo, which in 1874 was cut out of the can- 
vas, and recovered for the Spanish Government by Mr. Schaus, in 
New York, has been cleverly sewed in again, and shows little or 
nothing to mark its trip to America. I am unwillingly forced, also, 
to content myself with the mere mention of the two beautiful Plater- 
esque halls, the Sacristia Major and the Sala Capitular, designed by 
Diego de Riaio, about 1530. In these all the elegance of proportion 
and detail which characterize the Italian cinque-cento style is found 
on a far grander scale, while the ornaments and sculpture are more 
spirited and realistic than the cold arabesque of Italy. The bas-re- 
liefs reminded me of Carpeaux’s spirited figures. There is a concen- 
tration of ornamentation in Lager to plain broad surfaces sur- 
passing the best French examples of this period, such as the chevet of 


St. Pierre at Caén, and the interior of the domes of this style are 
peculiarly light, and very judiciously decorated. : 

The Sala Capitular solves the difficult problem of arranging an 

| elliptical plan, 50 by 34 feet, and does so with extreme elegance. 
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They both have beautiful marble pavements, as well as pictures by 
Murillo, while the Sacristia contains magnificent specimens of sil- 
versmith’s work and gorgeous vestments. ‘There is another smaller 
but exquisitely designed sacristy by this same Diego de Riaiio, who 
was certainly an architect of the first rank. The great chapel behind 
the high altar is also a fine Plateresque example. Its dome has an 
ingenious arrangement of high bas-reliefs in panels, the lowest row 


having heads with the whole bust, and this is cut off in a higher | 


circle of panels, and higher still the heads are on a smaller scale, 
which gives lightness to the dome. 

At right angles to the cathedral is the Capilla Real, really a good- 
sized church. 
de Riafo, but its vulgarity shows how soon a decadence can set in 
after the loss of a master genius, if the art itself is no longer a spon- 
taneous and truthful expression. In Spain, asin France, the revival 
of classic taste and details proluced, when first grafted upon the 
light and truthful construction of Gothic architecture, a refined and 


It was built only ten years after the death of Diego | 


elegant style, which was soon borne down before the tide of a vulgar | 


and artificial period. ‘The beautiful early Renaissance designs must, 
however, be laid to the credit of Gothic architects, for it may be 
said that this style lasted only during the life-time of a generation 
brought up in Gothic principles, which they continued under the 
new torms. As if to make a fair comparison of the two styles, there 
are in the chevet of a small church at Caén two chapels, side by side, 
the one late but very refined Gothic; the other, with exactly the 
same construction and dimensions, is Renaissance of the time of 
Francis I. 
certainly, show the same qualities in design. 
elegant, and one must be prejudiced to indicate a preference. If the 
tharacter of our art requires us to ring the changes on previous styles, 
we might well have turned aside for a moment on our transit from 
Gothic to Queen Anne, to learn how classic refinement, when grafted 
on to the former, can produce something better than the distorted pro- 
portions and clumsy details of our last fashion. A fine example of 
an exterior design in this Plateresque style is found in the city hall, 
a large, imposing building, though it is not high, and has not the im- 
mense roofs which helped French architects so much in their designs. 
Its delicate mouldings and sculpture are beautiful; unfortunately 
they are restoring and adding to it, which will probably injure its 
future aspect. 

Now that we have in some sort, guide-book in hand, reviewed 
these chief monuments, let us, on our way to some of the other many 
interesting buildings, join some of the lazy, happy painters who are 
rambling, in aimless enthusiasm, about these charming streets, which 
the modern Spanish school has immortalized, or which perhaps have 
immortalized it. At any rate, the heart of an 
delicious effects than the splashes of sunshine 


artist can ask no more 
which here and there 


They “must have been built about the same time, and | 
Each is extremely | 


invade the pale, cool shadows of these narrow, winding alleys, — for | 


they are hardly streets, the most part too narrow for carriages. 
They are paved with large flags, kept as clean as a Dutch kitchen. 
The houses are universally whitewashed; but centuries of these 
washes seem to have given a soft tone, which, especially in the 
shadow, is peculiarly delicate. Iron bars defend all the windows, 


and generally rise, cage-like, from a narrow balcony which projects | 


only enough to give place for flower-pots. All iron-work, gratings 
and gutters, is painted emerald green, as invariably as the conven- 
tion for tinting engineers’ drawings. ‘This, with the red and blue 
flower-pots crowding the windows and balconies, brightly relieves the 
monotony of the white houses, many of which are flat-roofed, with 
parapets also covered with flowers. Imagine these simple flat walls 
— there is rarely an architectural feature on them — crowned with 
brilliant flower-pots, or the yellow and red tiles of the roof itself 
blooming with blossoming weeds ; imagine these walls flecked with 
sunlight and soft shadows, relieved against a superb blue sky; and 
you have a fine study of sunlight at every step; and but a few more 
steps in any direction, and you will close the vista down the street 
by a Moorish tower, or a fantastic Rococo dome incrusted with the 
most brilliant of blue and green tiles. Then, for the foreground 
you will have hardly a minute to wait before a Murillo type of beg- 
gar, with his rich brown cloak, appears, or a knot of ' gypsies, or 
bright-kerchiefed peasants on their donkeys. When he first enters 
these narrow streets, a charming surprise awaits the stranger, which 
becomes, later, a never-ceasing source of pleasure to him. 
the glimpse into the interior courts of the houses through their open 
doors, — or rather doorways, for the doors themselves are replaced 
by delicate iron grillage, almost like cobwebs spun across the 
openings. Through these is seen the cool, marble-flagged court, 
with statues and palms, flowers and fountains; and here, in the warm 
evenings, the family gathers, quite indifferent to the gaze of the 
passers-by. It is a Moorish translation of the Pompeian courts, and 
one which yields nothing in romance and charm to the more classic 
life of a Glaucus. Of that life under the shadow of Vesuvius we 
know by ruins and fables; here one may enter into the living Eastern 
counterpart of it. The same gay, careless existence; the siesta and 
idling by day in the darkened rooms; all gayety and animation in 
the courts and streets by night. The courts of the poorest houses 
have their flower-pots; whilst those of the wealthy are surrounded 
by handsome arcades with palms and orange-trees, around a hand- 
some fountain in the centre. The finest of these comparatively 
modern houses can, however, in no way rival the earlier ones. Thus, 
in a Moorish mansion belonging to the Duke of Alba there were 


This is 


formerly eleven of these courts, nine fountains, and more than one 
hundred marble columns. Of this only a portion remains now; but 
that offers a splendid example of the earliest Moorish style, with a 
two-storied, richly decorated gallery about the great court, beautiful 
Artesonado ceilings and domes, and Persian tiles. 

Better preserved than this, but less pure in style, is the Casa de 
Pilatos. It was built by a rich nobleman and patron of the arts, in 
the fifteenth century, — but as a close copy of the style of the preceding 
century; hence there is a strong mingling of Gothic influence in the 
details. Here, again, are superb wood-inlaid cupolas and ceilings. 
The Virgin’s Chapel is a sumptuous example of this mingling of 
the Moorish and Gothic styles: its vaulting, for example, pure 
Gothic, and the walls covered with Moorish patterns. ‘The stair- 
case is magnificent, from the floor to its splendid dome covered with 
the finest blue and green tiles, in Persian patterns. There are two 
stories of magnificent rooms. Other houses there are which retain 
one or two rooms intact from the Saracen period; but these two are 
the finest. 

As for the churches, they are inexhaustible; and, besides the large 
number mentioned in the guides, one comes upon many others at- 
tached to convents which are little known, and with difficulty visited. 
The interesting ones are chiefly of two periods. Those in which, 
after the conquest of the Moors, the exquisite art of the vanquished 
was applied to Christian building, and the great churches built in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The former style is called 
Mudejar, and, though not very homogeneous, has many very beauti- 
ful characteristics. Fine brick towers, with cusped Moorish arcad- 
ing, magnificent open roofs, with inlaid wood-work, rich tiles, ete., 
distinguish them. They are built with one simple nave and apse, 
the towers standing semi-detached. The other set of churches have 
nave, transept, central dome, and apse. The exteriors of the central 
dome and of the two smaller domes or towers, rising from the 
facade, are covered with bright glazed tiles, and incrusted with 
brilliant azulejos,— generally blue or green. As if this were not 
bright enough, the architectural lines are often picked out by red 
paint! Nothing but the intense brilliancy of the sky, the white 
houses, and green trees which shade the many little squares, could 
save these buildings from hopeless vulgarity; but their bold propor- 
tions, with strong effects of light and shade, make them appropri- 
ate to the blaze of color about them. Within they show an 
equally deplorable taste, but a most extraordinary skill in conceiving 
and executing baroque ornaments. The high altars here rise to the 
vault of the apse in one mass of gilding. Small pieces of looking- 
glass are introduced among the confusion of details and statuettes, 
which make a hardly more distinguishable mass than the honeycomb 
vaults of the Moors. All this is barbaric; but by its very sumptuous 
richness, and the skill with which the end sought is attained, it can- 
not fail to excite wonder, if not admiration. The wrought iron, 
generally gilt_and painted, is really fine, and the organ screens (as I 
have previously hinted) most effective. 

SLOW-BURNING CONSTRUCTION. 
To tHe Epitor oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sir, —I fear that the discussion with C. may have come to a 
lame and impotent conclusion in respect to the remedy for admitted 
evils, for reasons to be given presently. First, however, let me ex- 
plain one point. We are so accustomed to speak of lath and plaster 
that I may have used the latter word where I meant lime mortar. We 
should not advise putting plaster of Paris (gypsum) on either wood 
or iron. 

3y enclosing wood in plastering, I have intended to mean covering 
a beam on three sides with lath and plastering, and on the top with a 
water-tight floor, so that no air could reach the beam except through 
one or the other; and also without much regard to the contact of the 
mortar. In other words, we advise the least possible furring or air- 
space behind the mortar, and in many cases mortar has been put on 
with what we call ‘* dove-tailed wooden lath”? nailed to the timber 
or ceiling, like this / = gieteiate / \ with no 
furring whatever, so that the mortar lies close to the wood. 

We can designate many floors laid in mortar in Rhode Island 
that have stood over thirty years; many beams protected with mor- 
tar and many roofs with shingles laid in mortar. The latter method 
we often advise both for safety from fire and to promote the durability 
of the shingles. 

In respect to the use of three-inch plank for floors, I am at a loss 
to understand how there would be a waste pf material in matching ; 
on the contrary, I should expect a saving as compared to tonguing 
and grooving boards, because both the planks would be grooved and 
a spline inserted to match them. There would be no loss like that 
in making a tongue. 

In respect to the dampness of hollow walls, we cannot feel assured, 
as the condition of the factory differs so much from that of the city 
warehouse; but since this discussion began, one of the buildings 
which I have designated as dangerous has been on fire, and the fire 
passed from the second to the upper story on the back side of the 
plastering of a party-rall fron which it was furred off; it is safe to 
say that the damage was one hundred-fold what it would have been 
had the building been constructed in the factory fashion as to the 
party-wall only. In this building, as in many others, there was an 
expense incurred in outside decoration that would have paid the 
cost of safer inside construction ten times over. 
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C. alleges that the remedy may lie with the underwriters, and this 
is true. The mutual underwriters have applied the remedy with 
great success, but it is useless to expect a remedy to come from the 
present method of competitive underwriting under the stock system, 
for reasons that would take too much time and space to give. 

Neither has the writer any great confidence in building acts or leg- 
islative interference. He must end as he began by saying that the 
money often expended in attempts to produce architectural effect in 
outside construction would have made buildings within his knowledge 
more fit for use and vastly safer if it had been in part devoted to 
better methods of inside construction. 

All that is needed in the matter seems to be that many architects 
and builders shall be as well trained in the principles of slow-burning 
constructicn as a few of their number now are. 

It can hardly be that the owners of property who are so willing to 
spend very large sums of money for architectural effect should be 
unwilling to consider the suggestions that may be made by architects 
for greater safety. I must still adhere to my belief that safety and 
economy can be as well combined in a city warehouse, school-house, or 
church as they have been in cotton factories; and as I know that this 
discussion has served as an incentive to several young students of ar- 
chitecture to study the factory problem, I hope you may soon have 
some designs for factories submitted to you that will meet these con- 
ditions and not be subject to the charge of “ dreariness ” in effect. 


E. A. 





PUBLICATION RECEIVED. 

IlyGrene AND Pusuic Heatta. A Treatise. Edited*y Albert 
H. Buck, M. D., American Editor of Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of 
the Practice of Medicine; Instructor in Otology in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York; Aural Surgeon to the New 
York Eye and Ear Infirmary. Two vols. large octavo. New York: 
William Wood & Co. 1879. 

NOTES OF EXPERIENCE AND INEXPERIENCE. 

34. Srove. — Perhaps Subscriber can induce his client to use one of 
Musgrave’s slow-burning stoves. It would be expensive, as it would prob- 
ably be necessary to import one from England ; but it would prove eco- 
nomical of coal and afford agreeable heat. Eps. 





36. Intay on Marnie.—It is desired to fill in sunk letters on a white 
marble monument with some black cement that will take a polished surface 
and not be affected by exposure to the weather. Will some one recommend 
a material ¢ R. B. 

NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Protrectinc THeatres at Municu.— In connection with the various 
remarks on theatres in other parts of the paper, the following condensation 
of the theatre ordinance at Munich, which we copy from ghe Fireman’s 
Journal, is of interest: Telegraph wires shall be fixed in the theatre 
building, to connect with the room in which the fire alarm apparatus is 
located. The proscenium, except its opening, shall be separated from the 
auditorium by reasonably thick and fire-proof walls. A metai curtain sus- 
pended from wire ropes shall close the opening of the proscenium, thus sep- 
arating it from the auditorium, and shall only be raised during perform- 
ances; great care shall be taken to have it at all times in suitable condi- 
tion. The proscenium shall not be used as a store-room for scenery or 
other theatre articles, or the room above or below. No more scenery than 
is necessary for two scenes shall be placed in position. Exhibition of py- 
rotechny, rockets, ete., shall only be permitted when each piece of timber 
of the proscenium, and each article of decoration, has been rendered fire- 
proof. Wardrobes and green-rooms shall be located in such a position as 
not to interfere with the exit of the spectators, and the suspending of vest- 
ments in the passages is strictly forbidden. Should the ordinary doors 
be insufficient to afford a quick exit, others shall be provided and kept in 
readiness, and shall be marked to be such in large and plain letters ; they 
shall, moreover, be closed only by a common bolt from the inside, easily 
reached and withdrawn by the hand. Store-rooms for decorations or any 
other articles shall not be situated within the auditorium, nor shall the lofts 
be used as such, but shall be kept in apartments separated by a wall from 
the theatre. The windows of green-rooms shall not have bars or net-work 
of iron; moreover, a sufficient amount of rope-ladders shall be provided 
and kept on hand, for immediate use, ete. 





Tue Atrert Memoria. — The late Sir George Gilbert Scott, archi- 
tect, once said: “ The Prince Consort Memorial (in Hyde Park) being my 
most prominent work, those who wish to traduce me will naturally select 
it for their attacks. I can only say that if this work is worthy of their 
contempt I am myself equally deserving of it, for itis the result of my 
highest and most enthusiastic efforts.” 


Evectric LigutinG From A Distance. —On the evening of July 12, 
the Maxim electric light was put in operation on the tower of the Grand 
Union Hotel, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., with a view to test the extent of 
its illuminating powers. An open parabolic reflector was used — no lenses 
—and care was taken by Mr. Maxim to set the points of the carbons a 
little at one side of each other, and to adjust them to the exact focus of the 
reflector. When this was fairly accomplished the light was turned toward 
a spot in Ballston Spa, New York, 74 miles distant, where, by previous 
arrangement, a gror> of several hundred persons were assembled to wit- 
ness the experiment. So powerful was the light, so accurate the focusing 
and alignment, that the designated place in Ballston was instantly i jumi- 
nated, so that ordinary print could be read, the time seen on watches, ete. 
The night was clear, still, and dark. The experiment was made at 9} 
o'clock p. M. This is believed to be the greatest distance at which i}lumi- 
nation of equal degree has been accomplished. — Scientific American. 
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WesLeyan vs. CouRcHMAN. — A cause of interest to antiquaries and 
architects was tried at the recent assizes at Leeds before Lord Justice 
Bramwell and a special jury. <A report of the trial is given in the astern 
Morning News of August 7. The plaintiffs were Messrs. Botterill, archi- 
tects, of Hull, and the defendant was the Rev. R. Y. Whytehead, of Nun- 
keeling. Ata few miles from Hull is the church of Skirlaugh, which is 
well known as a valuable example of architecture from its style, and from 
its having been but little added to or altered, and from its being dated. It 
has been noticed and illustrated by Britton, Pugin, and other writers. Some 
parts of it, especially the elaborate parapet and pinnacles of the tower, 
have become decayed, and accordingly it was decided, about a year ago, to 
restore it. A committee was appointed, and Mr. Botterill was chosen to 
carry out the repairs. ‘The defendant, who lives in the neighborhood, being 
informed that considerable repairs were contemplated, and that the pro- 
posed architect had little or no experience in that kind of work, wrote a 
memorial to the committee requesting them to take care that no unnec- 
essary demolition should take place, and that “the work be placed in 
skilful and experienced hands.” This memorial was sent to various 
societies and individuals, and after having received numerous signatures 
was duly forwarded to the committee. Besides this the defendant wrote a 
private letter to the chief donors to the restoration fund with the same 
object, and stating that Mr. Botterill was “a Wesleyan who could show no 
experience in Church work.” He wrote another letter of similar import to 
the vicar, which letter had been destroyed, but the contents of it had been 
transcribed from memory and were taken as evidence. The plaintiff in 
consequence brought an action against the defendant for libel. ‘The main 
charge of libel was founded by the counsel for the plaintiff on the words 
“isa Wesleyan.” The defendant urged that the plaintiff had what might 
be called “no experience in Church work,” and called several witnesses to 
prove that the drawings made for the restoration were inaccurately copied 
from the old work, that the course proposed to be pursued was hot neces- 
sary or desirable, and that the building would in consequence suffer from 
the plaintiff's treatment. The jury found that the two letters were libel- 
lous but that the memorial was not so, and gave a verdict for the plaintiff 
with £50 damages. — Academy. 





VANDALISM. — A curious case of vandalism is reported from Madrid, 
where a priest who was summoned to shrive a dying man refused to grant 
him absolution until he had consented that two valuable paintings by Ru- 
bens, which the priest was pleased to consider immoral, should be burned. 
Upon what legal ground the heir of the deceased connoisseur has brought 
a suit against the priest for six thousand dollars is not stated, but it is little 
likely that in Catholic Spain the suit will go against the priest. 





Wuat Firemen say anout UNDERWRITING. — As to insurance tend- 
ing to encourage the erection of cheap and unsubstantial buildings, the fact 
isso apparent that it needs no argument. Buildings, especially those de- 
signed for business purposes, are erected in the hope that they will prove a 
source of profit tothe owner. A cheap and flimsy block, having a showy 
exterior and tawdry finish inside, will rent for quite as much asa building 
more substantially constructed and costing more money. If the owner had 
to take his own risk as to fire, he would make his building as nearly fire- 
proof as possible; but as the insurance companies, for a small premium, 
will insure the building for all, or even more, than it is worth, the owner 
naturally puts up the building that will be the most profitable and cost the 
least money. Hence we have those architectural abominations and fire- 
spreading agencies, mansard roofs, and modern structures wherein wood 
takes the place of brick or stone wherever possible. Insurance tends, also, 
to make property owners careless, and even reckless, as to their property, 
subjecting it to risks and hazardous exposures that they would not tolerate 
for a moment if they had to foot the bills in case of loss. In view of the 
facts in the matter, which are apparent to whoever looks for them, we re- 
peat what we said before: It may well be questioned, then, as is now 
being done, whether fire insurance, as at present practised, is a blessing or 
a curse to the country. Properly managed, insurance is a great benefit, 
but of late the competition for business has been so great among the com- 
panies that it has certainly impaired, if it has not destroyed, their useful- 
ness. — The Fire man’s Journal. 





Bracknoarp Paint. — The following is said to be a good recipe: One 
quart of shellac dissolved in alcohol, three ounces of pulverized pumice- 
stone, two ounces of pulverized rotten-stone, and four ounces of lampblack ; 
mix the last three ingredients together, moisten a portion at a time with a 
little of the shellac and alcohol, grind as thoroughly as possible with a 
knife or spatula, after which pour in the remainder of the alcohol, stirring 
often to prevent settling. One quart will furnish two coats for eighty 
square feet of blackboard not previously painted. The preparation dries 
immediately, and the board may be used within an hour if necessary. 


Tue Triprycn oF Quentin Martsys. — The Belgian government has 
at length succeeded in buying from the Church of St. Peter, at Louvain, the 
celebrated triptych of Quentin Matsys, and this early Flemish painting will 
henceforward be preserved in the museum at Brussels. The towns-people 
wished to keep the painting in the town and tried to buy it so that it might 
be placed in the town-hall. The price actually paid was about forty 
thousand dollars. 





Minerat Woot. —It is said that during the last two years the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company has used about 117,000 pounds of mineral wool 
for deadening floors of passenger cars, 10,000 pounds for covering water 
pipes, 6,000 pounds for covering boilers in shops, and 12,000 pounds of 
superior quality for covering boilers in ferry boats, steam-tugs, ete ; the 
whole amount being enough, at an average thickness of two inches, to 
cover 32,000 square feet with a layer two inches thick. 





Sunken Timper.— During the past summer a number of gangs of 
men have been employed in raising from the bed cf the St. Lawrence, in 
the neighborhood of the Lachine Rapids, logs of white oak and black walnut 
which have sunk in consequence of the wrecking of drives and rafts dur- 
ing the last thirty or forty years. Some of the logs raised from the 
bottom of Longueville Bay are two feet in diameter and sixty feet long. 





